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hand, gave the signal to release the plane.
Nothing exciting happened that day, however.
After being released the S-i commenced to move and
accelerate, but a few seconds later it started to make
a quick turn and I had to throttle the engine back in
order not to damage the plane. I repeated the attempt
again and again, but every time the plane reached a
speed of fifteen to twenty miles per hour, it would
again start turning to the right or left, forcing me to
slow down the engine. Apparently the rudder was not
effective. During the next few days I installed a new
rudder, then still another one, but the same trouble
persisted. I gradually learned that the source of
difficulty was more the fault of the pilot than the
rudder. The light, underpowered machine, mounted
on reinforced bicycle wheels, was very sensitive to the
uneven ground and required control, particularly
while moving slowly. I soon discovered that to pre-
vent the tendency of the machine to turn, it was
necessary to jerk the rudder in the opposite direction
at the very beginning of the turn.
A few more days of such training and I was able
to run the machine across the whole field at twenty-
five to thirty miles per hour, keeping it under reason-
able directional control. The next step, learning to
lift the tail and to run with the wings horizontal, was
achieved quickly. I found that it was easier to guide
the machine while running the small 15 h.p. nearly
wide open with the tail up. Having accomplished
this, I resumed my attempts to get into the air.
Timidly and carefully at first, I permitted the plane
to accelerate with the tail up and then pulled the stick
and lowered the tail, expecting every moment to find